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FREDERICK  NEWMAN  KNAPP 


Ma  TT.  5 : 16.  “ Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men 

that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven .” 

[Inscription  on  Memorial  Window.] 

When  the  chorus  of  congratulations  at  his  “Jubilee  ” 
had  died  away,  Dr.  Pierce  wondered  if  he  were  grow- 
ing old.  Truly,  a minister  who  had  been  fifty  years 
in  the  service  might  be  pardoned  for  the  suspicion. 
Yet  he  was  still  vigorous  and  enthusiastic.  Few  men 
have  reached  seventy-four  with  their  natural  force  so 
little  abated.  His  fellow-townsmen  had  gathered 
about  him  in  that  notable  celebration,  and  had  poured 
at  his  feet  the  gathered  love  and  respect  of  half  a 
century,  and  he  knew  that  he  might  count  on  their 
loyalty  so  long  as  he  lived.  He  had  seen  his  parish 
grow  in  numbers  and  in  consequence.  The  little 
meeting-house  down  the  street  on  the  other  side  had 
given  way  to  a large  and  handsome  temple  on  the 
higher  ground  where  its  successors  have  stood  since. 
He  had  guided  his  parish  safely  through  a bitter  theo- 
logical controversy,  with  no  schism  or  quarrelling 
among  its  members,  or  any  trace  of  sectarian  dispute 
in  its  records.  It  had  been  a most  happy  and  in  every 
sense  successful  ministry.  Yet  fifty  years  is  a 
long  time,  and  the  man  of  seventy-four  might  well 
have  longed  for  a division  of  burdens. 

The  Parish,  with  many  expressions  of  continued 
affection  and  respect,  accepted  his  proposal  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  April  i,  1847,  and  a week  later 
appointed  Dr.  Charles  Wild,  John  E.  Thayer,  and 
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Benjamin  Guild,  Esq.,  a committee  of  supply.  Their 
work,  however,  was  only  formal,  for  Dr.  Pierce  had 
already  chosen  his  colleague.  There  was  a student  in 
the  Divinity  School  in  Cambridge  by  the  name  of  Fred- 
erick Newman  Knapp  who  was  now  about  to  graduate. 
The  Doctor  had  some  acquaintance  with  him,  and 
went  over  on  “ Visitation  Day  ” to  hear  his  “ part.  ” 
He  went  with  some  uneasiness,  however,  for  those 
were  troublesome  times  in  the  ecclesiastical  life  of 
New  England.  Scarcely  ten  years  had  passed  since 
Emerson  had  cast  his  Divinity  School  Address  into 
the  still  waters  of  conservative  Unitarianism,  and  the 
circles  that  followed  the  splash  were  still  widening 
and  washing  against  study-doors  when  Theodore 
Parker,  three  years  later,  threw  in  his  South  Boston 
sermon.  Transcendentalism  was  in  the  air.  The  young 
candidates  were  as  carefully  quarantined  by  their 
elders  as  they  had  been  by  theirs  a generation  before. 
Dr.  Pierce  was  of  the  most  conservative  type,  and  it 
was  a great  relief  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  this  young 
friend  sentiments  that  coincided  with  his  own.  Here, 
then,  was  the  young  Elisha  on  whose  shoulders  the 
gown  of  the  sturdy  Elijah  might  safely  fall.  He 
preached  as  a candidate  four  Sundays,  July  18  to 
Aug.  8,  inclusive.  “ It  all  comes  back  to  me  now,” 
he  wrote  near  the  end  of  his  life,  “ that  beautiful 
Sunday  when  I went  to  Brookline  to  preach  my  first 
sermon  after  leaving  the  Divinity  School  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  great  church  and  the  great  audience,  and 
the  venerable  Dr.  Pierce  with  me  in  the  pulpit — 
those  pulpit  stairs  that  I thought  I should  never  reach 
the  top  of,  after  my  trembling  walk  up  the  broad  aisle, 
though  the  good  Doctor,  with  his  kindly  face  and 
white  locks,  stood  there  leaning  over  the  pulpit,  with 
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his  arms  stretched  out,  beckoning  me  on.  ...  After 
my  four  Sundays’  preaching  as  a candidate,  out  of 
the  hundred,  or  hundred  and  fifty,  perhaps,  who 
attended  the  parish-meeting,  one  person  voted  against 
me.” 

On  the  last  of  the  four  Sundays,  Aug.  8,  1847,  Dr. 
Pierce  invited  the  communicants  of  the  Church  to 
meet  in  the  recess  between  the  services,  and  the 
Parish,  including  the  Church,  at  the  end  of  the  after- 
noon worship.  So  far  as  is  recorded,  this  was  the 
last  appearance  of  the  Church  in  formal  action  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Parish.  When  Dr.  Pierce  was  called, 
the  Church  was  the  only  body  recognized  by  law. 
When  the  old  parishes  were  made  independent  of  the 
town  in  1833,  the  Church  became  merely  a society  in 
the  Parish,  and  the  Parish  became  the  only  legal  body. 
In  the  call  to  Mr.  Knapp  we  see  a point  of  transition. 
The  Church  was  allowed  to  vote  only  out  of  courtesy. 
Its  tone  is  deferential,  not  to  say  humble.  In  suc- 
ceeding calls  it  is  not  recognized  at  all. 

“ On  Lord’s  Day,”  a week  later,  Mr.  Knapp’s 
acceptance  was  read  “ after  divine  service.”  The 
ordination  took  place  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  5.  The 
sermon  was  by  Dr.  Bellows,  and  other  parts  were 
taken  by  Dr.  George  Putnam,  Dr.  Hall,  Samuel 
Longfellow,  and  T.  W.  Higginson.  Besides  these, 
there  were  in  the  Council  many  whose  names  are 
still  held  dear  among  us,  — Charles  Lowell  and  Cyrus 
Bartol,  John  Weiss  and  Nathaniel  Hall,  Drs.  Noyes, 
Francis  and  Walker.  Out  from  among  these  recog- 
nized apostles  we  see  the  young  colleague  entering 
upon  his  first  ministry. 

He  was  now  twenty-six  years  old,  having  been  born 
in  Jamaica  Plain  on  Nov.  19,  1821.  His  father  had 
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been  a remarkable  teacher,  but  had  retired  soon 
after  Frederick’s  birth,  to  Walpole,  N.  H.,  where  he 
lived  the  life  of  what  was  known  as  “a  gentleman 
farmer.”  There  the  boy  grew  up.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  the  Class  of  1843,  along  with  Judge  John 
Lowell,  President  Hill,  and  Octavius  B.  Frothingham. 
He  went  on  directly  through  the  Divinity  School  and 
to  his  first  parish. 

There  are  still  with  us  a few  who  remember  him 
then  as  a “ slender,  pale,  and  delicate-looking  ” young 
man.  One  who  was  herself  still  younger  says  that  it 
was  “ an  exciting  time  for  us  ” young  people  ; and  we 
read  in  the  diary  of  another  who  wrote  on  the  very 
day  of  his  ordination,  out  of  her  fresh  enthusiasm  : 
“ Oct.  9,  Sunday,  we  all  went  to  church,  would  not 
have  missed  it  for  anything.  The  church  very  full. 
Mr.  Knapp  exceeded  our  expectation.  He  performed 
admirably.  Everybody  seemed  delighted,  even  those 
difficult  to  please.  There  is  something  most  touch- 
ing and  interesting  in  his  looks — like  purity  itself.” 
And  on  Nov.  6:  “Communion  day.  Mr.  Knapp 

administered  it  for  the  first  time.  How  beautifully 
he  appeared  ! His  sermon  and  services  most  inter- 
esting and  touching.  ‘ We  never  witnessed  anything 
like  it,’  every  one  said.  His  appearance  is  very 
angelic  and  he  seems  too  good  for  earth.” 

Further  experience  proved  that  the  young  man’s 
goodness  was  not  overrated,  but  proved  also 
that  it  was  just  the  kind  of  goodness  that  the 
earth  needs.  Later  years  brought  it  larger  scope, 
but  even  in  the  limits  of  a country  parish,  his 
sympathy  with  all  sorts  of  sorrow  and  misfortune  was 
remarkable.  No  one  could  suffer  within  his  reach, 
whether  in  his  parish  or  out  of  it,  but  he  was  there 
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with  his  compassion  and  whatever  help  was  possible. 
His  people  caught  his  “enthusiasm  of  humanity.” 
Purses  that  did  not  open  readily  gave  out  their 
contents,  and  stables  and  greenhouses  not  wonted  to 
careless  generosity  were  at  his  disposal.  It  was  no 
more  possible  to  resist  his  pleadings  than  those  of  a 
child,  and  indeed  there  was  much  of  the  child’s  inno- 
cence and  trustfulness  in  him  at  that  time.  Mean- 
time, his  people  claimed  him  for  their  own  companion- 
ship, and  his  letters  and  diary  abound  with  mention 
of  those  social  occasions  at  which  a young  and  home- 
less minister  is  so  much  in  demand.  The  town  then 
was  growing  wealthier,  but  it  had  not  lost  its  sim- 
plicity, nor  much,  if  any,  of  its  social  unity,  and  the 
new  minister  was  welcomed  to  the  best  it  had  to  give. 

His  sermons,  like  his  life,  were  the  natural  out- 
pourings of  a fresh,  loving,  spiritual  nature,  rather 
than  the  carefully  arranged  and  logically  jointed 
arguments  or  expositions  that  were  more  common  in 
that  day.  A hearer  sums  up  the  impression  left  by 
them  in  saying,  “ After  hearing  one,  I always  felt  as 
if  I had  been  walking  in  the  woods  picking  wild 
flowers,  seeing  all  lovely  and  beautiful  objects,  or 
listening  to  sweet  music.”  Some  of  his  discourses 
are  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  those  who  heard 
them,  and  it  must  be  a sermon  of  vitality  which  can 
survive  the  billows  of  events  and  experiences  which 
roll  over  us  all  in  these  modern  days. 

To  Dr.  Pierce  he  was  very  dear,  which,  to  those 
who  understand  the  delicacy  of  the  relation  between 
an  aged  minister  and  his  colleague,  means  much  on 
both  sides.  Mr.  Knapp  was  the  man  “ upon  whom,” 
as  Dr.  Pierce  had  once  said,  “ without  daring  to 
express  his  feelings  to  any  one,  he  had  fixed  his 
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heart  ” when  he  began  to  think  of  an  associate,  and 
the  old  minister  died  with  his  hand  in  that  of  the 
young  one. 

As  that  hand  grew  cold,  the  youthful  colleague 
must  have  had  a sense  of  loneliness  come  over  him, 
and  as  he  realized  that  he  was  henceforth  to  lead  the 
parish  alone  he  must  have  felt  as  he  did  when  he  first 
entered  the  pulpit  two  years  before,  when  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  the  pulpit  stairs  were  innumerable  and  he 
should  never  reach  the  end  of  them  ; only  now  there 
was  no  venerable  face  to  look  over  the  pulpit  with 
encouraging  smile.  For  the  circumstances  under 
which  Mr.  Knapp  took  the  helm  were  difficult  to  deal 
with,  and  even  the  great  affection  and  kindness  of 
his  people  could  not  make  them  essentially  easier. 
Great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  town  and  in  the 
standing  of  the  parish.  Fourteen  years  before  the 
colleague’s  ordination,  that  is,  in  1833,  the  law  had 
been  passed  which  set  all  the  old  Congregational 
churches  free  from  their  dependence  on  the  town. 
They  took  with  them  all  their  ecclesiastical  property, 
their  meeting-houses,  lands,  funds,  and  plate,  but  they 
lost  a certain  prestige  which  naturally  belonged  to 
an  established  church.  From  being  the  only  parishes 
in  the  town,  also,  they  took  their  places  among 
several,  and  became  subject  to  the  competition  which 
was  inevitable.  In  most  cases,  again,  the  growth  of 
the  town  was  in  another  quarter  from  that  in  which 
the  old  meeting-house  was  situated,  and  not  only  new 
churches  and  new  ways  and  fresh  enthusiasm  made 
inroads  upon  the  venerable  societies,  but  the  natural 
tendency  to  go  to  the  nearest  church  operated  against 
them,  since  their  houses  were  apt  to  be  not  only  dis- 
tant but  at  the  top  of  a hill.  Worse  than  all  else, 
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the  old  parishes,  which  had  been  made  up  of  people 
not  seriously  divergent  in  their  theological  belief, 
now  came  very  generally  under  control  of  doctrines 
which  the  majority  of  the  town  considered  heretical. 
They  became,  in  short,  sectarian  societies  instead  of 
the  harmonious  associations  of  all  the  inhabitants  for 
religious  purposes,  and  over  against  them  stood 
churches  of  hostile  and  often  bitter  disposition 
toward  them.  When,  therefore,  the  old  ministers 
who  had  brought  their  parishes  through  the  Unita- 
rian controversy  departed,  the  young  men  who  took 
their  places  found  themselves  very  differently  situ- 
ated, and  facing  problems  which  were  not  easily  to  be 
solved.  It  was  an  additional  difficulty  that,  as  we 
have  seen,  Unitarians  themselves  were  dividing  into 
conservative  and  radical,  not  to  say  supernatural  and 
transcendental,  and  on  whichever  side  the  minister 
might  stand,  he  was  sure  to  have  the  opposition  of 
the  other. 

The  First  Parish  in  Brookline  had  been  so  well  man- 
aged, and  had  been  so  fortunate  in  having  a person- 
ally beloved  minister  and  avery  long  pastorate  through 
the  critical  time,  that  it  was  better  fitted  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  than  many  others,  yet  it  felt  them  and 
its  new  minister  had  to  deal  with  them.  They  showed 
their  effects  first  and  chiefly  in  the  demand  for  a new 
meeting-house.  This  was  built  within  the  year  after 
the  new  minister  came,  but  not  by  his  proposal.  On 
the  contrary,  the  records  of  the  Parish  show  that  be- 
fore any  one  was  mentioned  as  a colleague  there  was 
much  discussion  over  the  extensive  alteration  of  the 
meeting-house  internally.  At  the  adjourned  annual 
meeting,  held  April  8,  1847,  after  a report  by 

the  Parish  Committee,  consisting  of  Charles  Stearns, 
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Jr.,  James  Robinson,  Charles  Heath,  and  Isaac 
Cook,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Wild,  seconded  by  Deacon 
Clark,  it  was  voted  that  “ the  inside  of  the  meet- 
ing-house ought  to  be  remodelled.”  The  changes 
proposed  were  “that  all  the  pews  in  every  part 
be  removed,  the  floor  raised  if  necessary,  and 
the  whole  rebuilt  in  a more  modern  fashion ; 
provide  an  organ,  fit  up  a vestry  and  provide  such 
other  conveniences  as  are  usual  and  common  in  Re- 
ligious Societies  that  are  in  a flourishing  condition  at 
the  present  day.”  To  this  was  soon  added  the  propo- 
sition “ to  remove  all  the  inside  of  the  house,  pulpit, 
pews,  galleries,  stairs  and  entry  partitions,  and  build 
all  new,  also  to  lower  the  upper  windows  to  compare 
with  the  other  parts,  when  the  pulpit  and  galleries 
are  lowered.”  This  would  leave  only  the  shell  of  the 
old  house. 

The  reasons  given  in  the  report  for  the  change 
are  that  it  would  increase  the  number  of  pews,  that  it 
would  augment  the  funds  of  the  parish  by  selling  the 
additional  pews,  that  it  would  rouse  “ an  interest 
among  the  younger  portion  of  the  community,  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  pews  that  does  not 
at  present  exist,”  and  that  it  would  “ bring  the  owner- 
ship of  the  pews  exclusively  among  the  members  of 
the  Parish.”  The  last  reason  is  more  important  than 
it  sounds,  for  it  comes  out  in  the  discussion  that  many 
pews  were  owned  either  by  families  who  had  removed 
out  of  town  or  by  those  who  had  gone  to  other 
churches  during  the  theological  changes  of  preceding 
years.  The  result  of  the  alterations  would  be  a gen- 
eral clearing  of  the  Parish  from  these  alien  elements, 
while,  under  the  present  conditions,  these  absentees 
would  not  attend  worship,  and  would  not  surrender 


their  pews  ; nor  would  they,  perhaps  they  could  not, 
sell  them. 

When  the  committee  came  back  at  a succeeding 
meeting  and  reported  that  the  cost  of  the  change 
would  be  nearly  $ 6000 , a large  sum  in  1847,  the  more 
timid  were  staggered,  but  the  bolder  proposed  entire 
rebuilding.  This  entered  the  records  first  on  Oct.  22, 
less  than  three  weeks  after  Mr.  Knapp’s  ordination 
and  before  he  could  have  been  fairly  settled.  More- 
over, he  had  written  in  a letter  of  July  28,  before  he 
had  been  engaged  as  colleague  : “ They  have  had 

great  talk  there  the  last  six  months  about  altering  the 
meeting-house.  Some  are  in  favor  of  remodelling  the 
old  house  entirely ; some  want  to  build  a new  house 
on  the  old  site;  some  want  to  have  a new  one  down 
more  in  the  centre  of  the  village.”  Later  he  writes 
that  they  have  decided  to  let  the  whole  question  rest 
till  they  settle  the  new  colleague.  “ Whoever  he  may 
be,”  he  adds,  “ it  is  better  for  the  minister  not  to  en- 
list on  either  side.”  He  probably  found  that  he  could 
not  keep  out  of  the  matter  after  he  came  to  Brookline, 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  originate  the  idea  either 
of  altering  or  rebuilding.  It  is  true  that  with  his 
letter  of  acceptance  had  come  a suggestion  that  the 
pulpit  be  lowered.  “ The  position  of  the  pulpit,”  he 
wrote,  “is  such  in  your  meeting-house — raised  so 
high  above  the  audience  — that  it  is  always  with  great 
expenditure  of  voice,  sometimes  with  painful  effort, 
that  the  speaker  is  able  to  make  himself  heard  by  the 
people  ; so  that  I can  scarcely  think  a man  can  be 
justified  in  assuming  a charge  with  the  expectation  of 
speaking  for  a series  of  years  under  such  disadvan- 
tages.” But  the  change  proposed  by  Mr.  Knapp  had 
been,  six  months  earlier,  and  before  he  had  been 
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thought  of  by  the  parish,  named  among  the  alterations 
desired  in  the  general  remodelling  of  the  meeting- 
house. He  certainly  did  not  suggest  the  rebuilding 
of  the  entire  house.  That  seems  to  have  resulted 
from  the  discovery  that  the  changes  proposed  would 
cost  $6000,  while  the  rebuilding  could  be  done  for 
$9000,  with  the  advantage  of  having  just  such  a 
church  as  was  desired.  Rebuilding  is  first  named  in 
the  call  dated  Oct.  22,  but  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  de- 
bated in  the  Parish  before  Mr.  Knapp  was  chosen,  and 
so  before  the  letter  was  written.  His  suggestion, 
therefore,  while  it  was  a contributing  cause,  was  not 
the  primary  or  chief  one.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  in 
July,  just  after  preaching  his  first  sermon  as  a candi- 
date, he  wrote  home  that,  though  the  church  was  large 
he  “ had  to  use  no  exertion  to  fill  it  perfectly,”  and  if 
it  was  like  others  of  its  class,  it  must  have  been  easy 
to  fill.  There  must  have  come  some  change  in  his 
health  or  he  must  have  found  that  repeated  preaching 
strained  his  voice  during  the  four  Sundays  of  his  can- 
didacy. However  that  maybe,  the  matter  rose  to  the 
first  rank  among  the  arguments  for  a new  building, 
and,  in  fact,  was  the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  appeal 
which,  on  motion  of  W.  I.  Bowditch,  was  to  be  made 
to  the  Parish.  The  subscription  paper  was  to  be 
headed  in  rather  singular  terms  : “ We  the  subscribers, 
members  of  the  First  Parish  in  Brookline,  desirous  of 
promoting  its  best  interests  ; and  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  erecting  a house  of  worship  adapted  to 
the  Physical  powers  of  the  clergy,  and  thereby  to 
relieve  our  beloved  junior  pastor  from  that  unneces- 
sary effort  which  in  the  present  one  threatens  to  ex- 
haust his  strength  and  health,  do  hereby  agree,  etc.” 
This  could  not  have  been  sufficient  reason  for  build- 
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ing  a new  church.  The  chief  cause  was  the  necessity 
of  putting  the  Parish  into  condition  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  a new  era. 

The  new  church  was  built  very  rapidly.  The  last 
sermon  was  preached  in  the  old  one  by  Dr.  Pierce  on 
the  afternoon  of  April  9,  1848.  The  cornerstone  was 
laid  June  1,  and  the  dedication  was  held  on  Dec.  1, 
the  vestry  having  been  consecrated  the  day  before- 
The  total  cost  was  $10,21 1.05.  More  money  was  sub- 
scribed than  was  called  for  and  the  bonus  for  choice 
of  pews  received  at  the  auction  was  $1,725.  A sur- 
plus remained  on  hand  to  show  how  popular  the  new 
enterprise  had  become.  The  Building  Committee  had 
been  Charles  Wild,  William  I.  Bowditch,  Charles 
Stearns,  Jr.,  Charles  Heath,  Abijah  W.  Goddard, 
Marshal  Stearns,  Jesse  Bird,  Isaac  Cook,  and  Charles 
D.  Head. 

The  architect  was  Edward  C.  Cabot,  whose  plans 
for  the  Boston  Athenaeum  had  just  been  accepted, 
and  who  was,  seven  years  later,  to  build  the  Boston 
Theatre.  It  was  his  desire  to  execute  his  designs  in 
stone,  but  that  seems  to  have  been  too  expensive  for 
the  Parish  of  that  day.  It  was  enlarged  in  Dr.  Hedge’s 
pastorate  by  the  addition  of  two  wings,  but  as  it  was 
built  it  was  much  smaller  than  the  church  which  it 
replaced.  It  contained  76  pews  on  the  floor  and  nine 
in  the  gallery  behind.  The  seating  capacity  on  the 
floor  could  not  have  been  much  over  375.  Even  with 
pews  added  later  it  held  only  484,  while  the  previous 
church  with  its  large  old-fashioned  pews  held  600. 
It  cost  about  one  half  as  much  and  was  allowed  to 
stand  44  years  to  the  other’s  42.  The  next  year  an 
organ  was  bought  for  $2500,  and  Dr.  Pierce  was 
brought  up  in  the  arms  of  some  of  his  young  men  to 
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hear  it,  Aug.  18,  1849.  Less  than  a week  later,  Aug. 
24,  his  body  was  brought  again  into  the  new  church 
for  the  funeral  services. 

By  the  terms  of  the  trust,  the  parsonage  had 
to  be  occupied  by  the  minister.  The  terms 
were  formally  complied  with  by  Mr.  Knapp’s 
occupying  one  room  there,  while  in  reality  living  as 
before  at  Mr.  Sumner’s,  where  now  Mr.  Hunt’s 
house  stands.  On  Nov.  27,  however,  Dr.  Pierce’s 
family  moved  into  their  new  house,  and  the  young 
minister,  after  some  repairs  upon  the  parsonage,  took 
up  his  bachelor  quarters  there.  It  was  not  until  May 
9,  1855,  during  the  last  year  of  his  pastorate,  that  he 
was  married,  in  Montague,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Lucia 
Bradford.  The  parsonage  was  again  repaired  and  im- 
proved, when  illness  soon  compelled  Mr.  Knapp  to 
retire  from  all  active  work.  On  the  third  of  July,  1854, 
he  had  struck  his  knee  on  the  door  of  an  omnibus, 
which  brought  on  an  inflammation  and  compelled  his 
retirement  to  Walpole  till  the  following  March.  In 
July  a severe  cold  settled  upon  his  lungs,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  rest  for  at  least  a year.  The  Parish 
offered  him  a year’s  vacation  in  Europe  at  its  expense, 
but  he  had  been  absent  so  long  already  and  was  so 
thoroughly  exhausted  by  both  illnesses,  that  he  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  give  up  all  occupation  and  de- 
vote himself  to  the  recovery  of  his  health.  His  resig- 
nation is  dated  September  26,  1855.  The  love 

and  respect  of  his  people  followed  him,  and  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  express  their  feelings 
closed  by  saying,  “ We  sincerely  believe  that  few 
clergymen  have  ever  left  their  sphere  of  labor  carry- 
ing with  them  in  so  short  a time  so  many  and  such 
strong  ties  which  cannot  be  loosed  or  broken.”  These 
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words  were  signed  by  Charles  Wild,  James  Howe  and 
Henry  Lee. 

A warm  friend  among  his  parishioners,  who  had 
already  a summer  home  in  Walpole,  became  a per- 
manent resident  there  and  took  the  young  couple  into 
her  house  until  they  should  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and,  indeed,  remained  with  them  for  the 
the  rest  of  her  life.  Mr.  Knapp  did  little  for  three  or. 
four  years,  and  was  “ supplying  the  pulpit  ” in  East 
Cambridge  for  awhile,  when  the  whirlwind  of  the 
great  Civil  War  roared  northward  into  the  quiet  home 
at  Walpole,  and  swept  the  gentle  preacher  to  far 
different  work  and  scenes. 

Here,  perhaps,  this  story  ought  to  end,  since  Mr. 
Knapp  had  no  further  connection  with  the  First 
Parish  in  Brookline.  But  the  story  grows  more  in- 
teresting henceforth,  both  in  its  dramatic  surround- 
ings and  in  the  illustration  of  the  fact  that  new  cir- 
cumstances may  bring  out  of  a man  powers  that  were 
never  before  suspected  in  him. 

The  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  fought  on  Sunday, 
July  21,  1861.  News  of  the  rout  spread  over  the 
land  and  in  due  time  reached  Walpole,  N.  H.  Dr. 
Bellows,  the  president  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
started  at  once  for  Washington.  Mr.  Knapp,  who 
was  his  cousin,  went  with  him  to  the  station,  and  on 
the  way  expressed  a desire  to  go  with  him,  and,  meet- 
ing with  encouragement  from  him,  took  the  next  train. 
The  condition  of  Washington  is  well  described  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  secretary  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  “ There  seemed  to  be  no  effective 
military  control  of  the  city,  and  the  streets  were  full  of 
fugitives,  groups  of  men  wearing  parts  of  uniforms, 
some  without  coats,  some  without  caps,  others  without 
shoes.  All  alike  were  dirty,  unkempt,  and  dank  with 
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dew  ; they  were  around  fires  made  in  the  streets  of 
boards  wrenched  from  citizens’  fences.  Some  were 
asleep  on  doorsteps,  or  sitting  on  curbstones  resting 
their  heads  against  lamp  posts,  others  were  begging 
at  house  doors.  Some  were  ferocious,  some  only  sick 
and  dejected  ; all  were  hungry,  weak,  and  selfish. 
No  officers  were  among  them.  There  was  no  appar- 
ent organization.”  Down  one  of  these  streets  came 
our  half-invalid  minister,  just  out  of  the  train,  and  at 
once  fell  into  his  place.  He  found  a bucket  of  water 
and  some  tin  cups,  and  gave  the  men  just  what  they 
needed  first  of  all.  Three  others  soon  followed  his 
lead.  Then  he  rushed  into  a little  grocery  close  by, 
bought  up  all  the  bread  and  the  butter  it  had,  filled 
baskets  with  slices,  and  started  on  again.  Then 
there  were  sick  men,  prostrated  by  panic,  exhaustion, 
and  fever.  He  hired  hacks  and  took  them  to  the 
hospitals.  It  all  seems  prosaic  or  even  repulsive  to 
us  here  in  this  comfortable  church,  but  it  meant 
much  to  those  routed  and  neglected  men. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  what  came  to  be  known 
as  the  “ Special  Relief  Service,”  “a  great  and  costly 
service,”  said  Dr.  Bellows,  “to  men,  without  any 
fault  of  their  own,  in  what  may  be  called  ‘ irregular 
circumstances,’  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  govern- 
ment or  army  care.”  It  was  a service  of  enormous 
value,  but  not  imposing  appearance.  It  grew  into  a 
chain  of  forty  soldiers’  homes  and  lodges,  from  Boston 
to  New  Orleans,  wherever  troops  in  large  numbers 
were  likely  to  go,  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  field. 
When  regiments  arrived,  the  Special  Relief  took 
charge  of  all  the  sick  or  disabled.  When  soldiers 
discharged  from  hospitals  or  honorably  dismissed 
from  service  reached  these  cities,  or  whenever 
soldiers  were  found  in  need  from  any  cause,  they 


were  given  lodging  and  food,  protected  from  sharpers, 
forwarded  to  their  homes,  or  aided  to  get  their  dues 
from  paymasters.  “ Over  four  and  a half  millions  of 
meals,  and  over  a million  night’s  lodgings  were  thus 
supplied,  and  two  and  a half  million  dollars  of  soldiers’ 
pay  was  collected  for  those  who  did  not  know  how  to 
secure  it  themselves.  The  Special  Relief  extended 
its  work  to  the  great  convalescent  camps,  as,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  one  near  Alexandria,  through  which 
200,000  men  passed.  Miss  Amy  Bradley  had  charge  of 
this  department,  but  the  superintendent  of  the  whole 
was  the  man  who  had  given  up  his  parish  on  account  of 
a lame  knee  and  a liability  to  consumption.  He  was 
also  assistant  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Division  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  it  is  told,  in  illustration 
of  his  energy,  that  when  a great  battle  was  about  to 
begin,  he  reached  a point  far  in  the  rear  with  a store 
of  hospital  supplies.  The  officer  in  command  tried  to 
keep  him  back,  telling  him  that  further  progress  was 
impossible  and  that  raiding  parties  of  the  enemy 
would  cut  him  off.  But  he  secured  a number  of  six- 
mule  teams,  pushed  on  through  the  night,  and  the 
report  of  the  commanding  general  was  that  “ the 
wounded  were  well  cared  for  and  abundantly  sup- 
plied.” The  government  stores  arrived  three  days 
later.  Of  Mr.  Knapp’s  part  in  this  whole  service  Dr. 
Bellows  said  that  he  “ organized  and  controlled  it 
with  masterly  zeal,  humanity,  and  success  ” ; and  the 
account  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  published  for 
sale  at  the  great  fairs  for  its  support,  says  : “ Over  all 
this  work  of  Special  Relief,  spreading  through  the 
West,  presides  a man  whose  soul  is  in  it,  whose  spirit 
is  shed  upon  those  under  him,  until,  next  to  their 
desire  to  do  their  duty  to  the  cause,  comes  with  love 
and  reverence  the  wish  to  be  like  him.” 
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One  hardly  recognizes  in  this  energetic,  capable 
man  among  men  the  callow  young  parson  who  was 
the  pet  of  the  young  ladies  of  Brookline,  the  hero  of 
teas  and  picnics  and  the  debilitating  coddling  with 
which  parishes  do  their  best  to  spoil  their  young  min- 
isters. And  yet,  though  there  was  no  trace  in  those 
days  of  the  organizing  power  which  later  came  to 
light,  because  there  was  no  room  for  it  in  that  small 
parish  life,  the  eager  sympathy  which  started  the 
Special  Relief  Service  may  be  easily  found  manifest- 
ing itself,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  parish  ministrations. 
The  man  who  gave  the  bread  and  water  to  the  dirty 
and  disgraced  soldiers  after  Bull  Run  was  the 
man  who  went  up  on  Bradley’s  Hill,  where  Clark  and 
Philbrick  roads  are  now  edged  with  handsome  houses, 
but  where  at  that  time  few  of  the  First  Parish  cared 
to  go,  and  held  the  first  service  ever  known  among 
the  squalid  inhabitants  of  that  forlorn  place. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Knapp,  like  most  of  that  vast 
army  and  its  helpers,  came  back  to  less  romantic 
labors.  He  spent  a year  at  Yonkers,  writing  the  his- 
tory of  the  Special  Relief,  and  then  took  up  the  work 
of  teaching  boys’  schools,  in  which  his  father  had  been 
so  successful  and  he  himself  became  no  less  happy. 
He  was  principal  of  a military  school  in  Eagleswood, 
N.  J.,  then  established  a home  school  in  Sutton,  Mass., 
which,  on  receiving  a call  to  the  First  Parish  in  Ply- 
mouth for  five  years,  he  transferred  to  that  place.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
his  school,  and  there  death  found  him  while  he  was  con- 
versing with  one  of  his  pupils,  Jan.  12,  1889.  The  bell 
of  that  church  which  had  been  built  in  the  first  year  of 
his  ministry  was  tolled  for  him,  but  in  three  years  the 
church  also  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  said  of  Mr.  Knapp  : “ I 
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have  known  no  other  man  to  do  as  much  good  by 
what  Dr.  Bushnell  called  unconscious  influence ; — 
that  is,  by  force  of  example  and  as  a centre  of  conta- 
gion of  zeal,  resolution,  ingenuity,  and  patience  in 
overcoming  difficulties.  The  effect  of  it  in  various 
emergencies  was  marvellous  ; and  it  reached  quarters 
which  are  little  suspected,  acting  not  only  on  men  and 
women  in  humble  capacities,  such  as  ambulance 
drivers,  stretcher-carriers,  and  hospital-floor-scrub- 
bers, but  very  seriously  affecting  high  civil  and  mil- 
itary leaders.  If  the  country  appreciated  its  indebted- 
ness to  Mr.  Knapp,  the  news  of  his  death  would  cause 
Congress  to  adjourn  and  the  bells  to  toll  throughout 
the  land.”  When  General  Grant  came  to  New  Eng- 
land, he  went  to  Plymouth,  and,  declining  the  invita- 
tions of  clubs  and  committees,  telegraphed  Mr.  Knapp 
that  he  should  lunch  with  him.  Mr.  Knapp  was  the 
only  unmilitary  man  who  was  ever  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

“ I have  never  known  a whiter  soul,”  said  President 
Hill  of  Harvard,  his  classmate.  “ I have  never  heard 
a word  from  our  brother,  I have  never  seen  him  do  an 
act,  I have  never  seen  an  expression  on  his  face, 
which  even  for  a moment  lowered  my  respect  for  him. 

. . . Many  survivors  from  the  battlefield  and  the 
hospitals  of  the  Civil  War  hold  his  name  as  sacred  as 
the  soldiers  of  the  Crimea  held  that  of  Florence 
Nightingale.”  “ What  a beautiful  soul  he  was  ! ” ex- 
claimed Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch  ; “ whenever  I think 
of  him  I am  refreshed  and  invigorated.”  Dr.  A.  P. 
Peabody  said,  “ Mr.  Knapp  has  seemed  to  me,  in  the 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  his  character,  second  to  no 
man  whom  I have  ever  known.”  And  Prof.  Alexander 
Dallas  Bache  added  that  “ his  ascension  robes  were 
always  ready.” 
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APPENDIX 


List  of  Subscribers  to  a “ Donation  ” of  #2812  to 
Mr.  Knapp  on  His  Resignation 


Benjamin  Goddard, 
Geo.  Baty  Blake, 
John  Eliot  Thayer, 
Chas.  Stearns,  Jr., 
P'rancis  F'isher, 

A Neighbor, 

John  L.  Gardner, 
Marshal  Stearns, 
Samuel  Cabot, 
Henry  Lee,  Jr., 

A.  W.  Goddard, 
Wm.  P.  Perkins, 
John  C.  Abbott, 
Wm.  Bramhall, 

F.  K.  Fisher, 
George  Bacon, 
Thomas  Howe, 

Jas.  Murray  Howe, 
Wm.  Bird, 

J.  A.  Bird, 

Isaac  Taylor, 

C.  L.  Haynes, 
Edward  Atkinson, 
Jesse  Bird, 

Thomas  Lee, 
Charles  Heath, 
Henry  Lee, 

Charles  Wild, 

Sam’l  Clark, 

Mrs.  Clark, 

Alfred  Winsor, 

M.  P.  Kennard, 

W.  I.  Bowditch, 
Geo.  Higginson, 

B.  B.  Davis, 


Robt.  Barnett, 

Geo.  W.  Perrin, 
Moses  Jones, 

J.  A.  Guild, 

G.  Twichell, 

Benj.  Guild, 

Wm.  Rice, 

Mr.  Morse, 

Dea.  Clarke, 
Charles  Warren, 
Elisha  Jacobs, 

Isaac  Cook, 

G.  J.  Fisher, 

D.  H.  Coolidge, 
Mrs.  S.  Mellen, 
Henry  A.  Mellen, 

R.  A.  Cushing, 

G.  C.  Barney, 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Oliver, 
Edw.  F.  Head, 

Wm.  J.  Hyde, 

C.  A.  Fessenden, 

C.  S.  Bixby, 

Mr.  Hawes, 

A.  F.  Frazar, 

A.  A.  Cobb, 

Susan  Candler, 
Chas.  Wheelwright, 
J.  W.  Candler, 

L.  Foster, 

I.  Davenport, 

Sally  Perkins, 

N.  G.  Chapin, 

Mrs.  Murdock. 


